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exaggerated. My friend and I thought that our present
inspection of this battle-field would enable us to form
some trustworthy opinion as to which of these two views
was the most correct, for the enemy's slain had not yet
been removed. We had taken with us pencil and paper,
and each of us had made separate notes of the bodies we
had met with.
Going and returning we had followed both lines of
the enemy's retreat, and we had passed over the spots
where the chief fighting had taken place. The impression
on our minds was that we had beheld some hundreds of
Corpses. We added up the figures in our notes, and
found to our extreme surprise that they amounted to no
more than fifty-six !
The discrepancy between our notes and our impres-
sions was so great that we partly retraced our steps and
recounted the bodies to ascertain if we had correctly
enumerated them. We found that our notes were per-
fectly accurate. The official estimate of the losses of the
rebel army was, if I remember rightly, over a thousand.
It was certainly several hundreds. Our enumeration
satisfied us that the published accounts of the numbers
of the rebels killed and wounded during the mutiny
were enormously exaggerated; not wilfully exaggerated,
but exaggerated in consequence of the confused and
heightened impression made on the senses by the excite-
ment of combat and by the flush of victory. Even we
ourselves after calmly inspecting the field should have
honestly reported the number of the slain at about six
times the amount which our notes showed it really to
have been. If the accounts of the battles of our own time
on this point are so untrustworthy, how little reliance
can be placed on those of barbarous ages and distant
antiquity !